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Abstract 


The choice of targets for terrorist attacks is often considered to be random or illogical. In other 
cases targets are seen as being chosen for their symbolic importance to the audience the terrorists 
are seeking to reach or to indicate that no area of the country is safe. Terrorist groups, however, also 
choose their targets because of the economic impact that the attacks will have. There are patterns in 
economic attacks since different groups choose different kinds of targets. There may be increases 
in economic targeting, especially in the tourism sector where attacks create economic hardship and 
to reduce revenues for the governments. Foreign investment projects have also become frequent 
targets because of their economic potential for increasing government capacities. Trade activities 
and foreign aid projects have also become targets. In an increasingly global economy, such attacks 
have an even greater potential for destabilization effects. 
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Lutz and Lutz: Terrorism as Economic Warfare 


Terrorism has become an ever-present threat in many parts of the world. The 
attacks of September 11, 2001, car bombs in Iraq, continuing violence in 
Colombia involving leftists and drug cartels, suicide bombers in Israel (and 
elsewhere), and the heavy death tolls from conflicts in Sri Lanka and Algeria all 
highlight the scope of the phenomenon and the damage that can occur. While this 
violence is often considered to be random, terrorists are often quite rational in 
their choice of targets. The choice of targets is rarely indiscriminate; decisions on 
what kind of target to choose and how to attack are deliberative and calculating, 
not reactive or atavistic (Drake, 1998, p. 53; Jenkins, 2003, p. 21; Long, 1990, p. 
139). Victims may be randomly chosen from within a group or as part of a larger 
target audience, but the victims are related to the target population. 

While much of the focus on terrorist groups has been on their political 
objectives and demands or on the psychological attributes of members or leaders, 
it is important to be very aware of the fact that the decision-making process within 
most groups is logical. Frequently, groups will chose targets of economic 
importance in pursuit of their objectives in the broader struggle with governments 
and societies. With increasing international economic integration and 
globalization of all types of economic activities, choosing economic targets often 
has potential effects that extend to the global economy. The discussions to follow 
will concentrate on the types of economic targets that terrorist groups often 
choose. Are there discernible patterns in these kinds of attacks? Do certain types 
of dissident groups choose economic targets more frequently than other groups? 
Do different types of groups choose different kinds of targets? How successful 
have the attacks been? What is likely to be the future of such attacks and what are 
the implications for the global economy? 


TERRORISM AS A TACTIC 


Terrorism is a multifaceted political phenomenon. It involves the use of violence 
or the threat of violence to achieve political objectives, although threats of 
violence are only likely to be effective for a group that has already demonstrated 
its ability to launch costly and/or deadly attacks and its willingness to do so. An 
unknown group that has never launched a successful attack usually cannot 
credibly threaten to do so; terrorism also attempts to reach an audience that goes 
beyond the immediate victims of the violence itself. With modern technology 
terrorists have at times sought to reach global audiences (Combs, 2005, p. 161). 
Further, it involves an organized group, and it is also a weapon of the weak used 
by groups that lack alternative means of challenging those in power (Jenkins, 
1986, p. 780; Lutz and Lutz, 2004, p. 10). The political objectives that dissidents 
may be seeking are varied. They may hope to bring about changes in policies by 
the government in power. In other cases, changes in the personnel running the 
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government or changes in the structure of the government may be the goals. 
Other movements may even challenge the validity of a state or its boundaries, 
seeking to create an autonomous region, an independent state, or join part of the 
national territory with another state. The target audience for the terror, therefore, 
can be quite varied and will be related to the political goals. Targets, and the 
relevant audiences, can include government leaders, employees or supporters of 
the government, members of groups in the population (defined by religion, 
ethnicity, or language), or the public in general. Different members of the target 
audience can be substituted for each other (Schmid, 1992, p. 11). The target 
audience is invariably more important than the immediate victims. Terrorism 
ultimately is a form of psychological warfare designed to affect the target 
audience in order to bring about the desired changes (Chalk, 1996, p. 13; 
Hoffman, 2002, p. 45; Jenkins, 1986, p. 780). Dissidents using violence may not 
be able to pressure the political leaders to grant concessions directly, but if 
citizens, or at least important groups of citizens, become frightened enough they 
may persuade political leaders to grant the necessary concessions in order to end 
the violence or the threat of violence. Attacks on economic targets can be part of 
the psychological warfare, increasing the pressure on governments to make 
concessions (Harmon, 2001). 

One of the most important things to emphasize about terrorism is that it is 
a technique or tactic that can be used by a wide variety of dissident groups and 
organizations. It is available to the left and to the right; dissatisfied ethnic groups 
or organizations depending upon religious grounds to justify their violence can 
use it; violent groups in pursuit of single-issue agendas can use it. It is a 
technique that is a means to an end, and it is more the objectives that differentiate 
between the groups that are willing to use terror as a form of psychological 
warfare than the use of terrorism distinguishing between different kinds of violent 
groups. Targeting economic activities may be more prevalent with some kinds of 
terrorist groups. For example, governments may support or tolerate terrorist 
activities directed against portions of their own populations if the citizens are 
viewed as troublesome or dissidents by the leaders in power. Governments have 
allowed or supported paramilitary groups, party militias, and in extreme cases 
death squads in operations against the suspect groups in their countries (Lutz and 
Lutz, 2004, pp. 187-210). This kind of terrorist violence, however, would seem 
less likely to involve economic targeting since economic losses or disruption 
could hurt the national economy and the government by reducing resources. 


ECONOMIC TARGETING 


Terrorist attacks can have both general and specific economic effects. At times 
adverse economic consequences may be unintentional, but it is also obvious that 
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at least some dissident groups have been quite aware of the potential economic 
costs of their actions. Some of the more specific attacks have involved economic 
activity with global connections. Foreign economic activities can play a role in 
the rise of opposition groups and their resort to violence as they respond to the 
social and economic changes that come with globalization. As a consequence, it 
is not surprising that foreign economic activities as well as domestic ones are 
frequently targeted. These attacks can include violence against business interests 
and investments, trade, tourism, and other types of economic activity. If foreign 
governments are seen to be key supporters of the local governments in their 
struggles with the dissidents through the provision of foreign aid, military 
advisors, sales of military equipment, or heavy economic involvements, they as 
well as their citizens can become targets (Byman, 1998, p. 161). Terrorism can 
even involve transnational attacks against economic targets that are located on 
foreign soil as part of the broader domestic terrorist campaigns. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC EFFECTS 


Any terrorist campaigns that persist have at least some economic costs for 
governments and states that are targeted. There can be significant opportunity 
costs for national economies when money is diverted to security personnel and 
police agencies. Private security efforts can also be costly, and reliance on private 
security can have hidden costs. Many companies in Colombia relied on private 
militias for protection against the guerrillas and terrorists in that country, and the 
private defense groups have now become part of the problems that threaten the 
state itself (Kline 2003; Manwaring, 2002). Companies operating in the 
international economy have faced increased costs in their supply chains as a 
consequence of terrorist attacks, especially September 11; smaller firms in the 
United States have found it more difficult to operate in the international economy 
because of these higher costs (Chandler, 2002). When greater physical protection 
is provided for potential targets (target hardening) because of the fear of attacks, 
costs will increase. When the limited available funds are spent defending against 
the dissidents, they cannot be spent elsewhere for education, social welfare, or 
infrastructure that might improve national economic efficiency. Such precautions 
may well be necessary, but they still can have a significant cost. 

The attacks in 2005 on the London transit systems provide an example of 
attacks that were launched with an awareness of both general public reactions and 
the potential economic costs. At the most important level the attacks were 
intended to demonstrate to the British people (and the West in general and 
supporters of the United States in its war on terrorism throughout the world) that 
they were vulnerable. It provides a classic illustration of psychological warfare 
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against very wide target audiences. The particular choice of targets, however, 
also generated economic costs. More attention now had to be paid to protecting 
mass transit systems than in the past, diverting resources from other sectors. The 
psychological and economic effects spilled over to other countries where security 
precautions for mass transit systems increased. This diversion of economic 
resources and security assets was no doubt greater because the London attacks 
followed upon the bombings on the commuter trains in Madrid in 2004, indicating 
the potential adverse economic effects that campaigns of terrorist violence can 
have. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


Business activities have frequently become one of the favorite economic targets 
for terrorists. One of the earliest examples involved the Social Revolutionary 
Party that operated in Russia before World War I. The party realized that 
economic well-being in the country could reduce popular discontent, so the party 
consciously used terrorism as a means to discourage investment in industry and to 
disrupt agricultural production (Perrie, 1982). Much later in Northern Ireland the 
IRA attacked both domestic and foreign business and industry in an effort to 
increase economic disruption and deter future investment. The leaders of the IRA, 
like the Social Revolutionaries before them, calculated that the investments 
provided jobs and other benefits that could reduce popular dissatisfaction in the 
region and help to pacify the population—and even reconcile some to continued 
British rule (Drake, 1988, p. 57). The nationalists in Banda Aceh at the height of 
their guerrilla and terrorist campaign in Indonesia targeted the operations of 
foreign multinationals operating in the resource rich area of the country to prevent 
the government from benefiting from those resources (Schulze, 2003, p. 260). 
Carlos Marighella, a leftist theoretician, argued that it was necessary to attack 
both foreign and domestic business investors to quicken the occurrence of 
economic downturns and associated problems. He advocated sabotage of 
transportation links and pipelines and even the destruction of food supplies on the 
assumption that the government would be weakened and the masses would lay the 
blame on the rulers for all the problems that resulted (Laqueur, 1977, p. 185). 
Urban guerrillas in Brazil in the late 1960s followed Marighella’s theories and 
targeted companies, especially multinational corporations, in the hope of driving 
out the foreign investors and further weakening the economy of the country 
(Beckett, 2001, pp. 175-176). Unlike their leftist counterparts elsewhere in Latin 
America, the Brazilian dissidents never mounted a serious threat to the 
government in their country, so Marighella’s theories were never given a major 
test there. 
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Some of the early examples of actions directed against foreign businesses 
involved the kidnapping of executives of operations for multinational 
corporations in Latin America. Such kidnappings were especially prevalent in 
Argentina, but they occurred elsewhere as well. The ransoms that were sought— 
and paid—were substantial and helped to fund the various dissident movements 
involved (Bell, 1997, p. 230). In the case of Latin America they also struck a 
chord with many parts of the population because multinational corporations were 
seen as primary causes of the economic problems of Latin America. Foreign 
firms were blamed for that fact that Latin America remained economically 
backward as specified in dependencia theories of economic underdevelopment. 
The groups responsible for the kidnappings also discovered that they usually 
gained at least some local support for their struggles as long as they restricted 
their targets to foreign nationals (Laqueur, 1977, p. 187). The kidnappings of 
foreigners raised many fewer concerns for the local population (and such 
kidnappings were also more embarrassing to the government than kidnappings of 
locals would have been). 

Terrorist attacks against foreign interests can be designed to hinder the 
economy in broader ways as well. In the bloody struggle between Islamic 
militants and the government in Algeria, foreign technicians and workers have 
become targets (Willis, 1997, pp, 282-284). In part the attacks against them 
reflected the aversion of some of the dissidents to foreign influences of all 
kinds—an opposition to globalization in all its manifestations. These attacks, 
however, were not just examples of ethnocentric attacks against outsiders. The 
attacks had a rational and functional purpose. They are intended to some extent to 
limit the benefits that the foreign companies, workers, and technicians can 
provide. If the companies and foreign workers pull out, then the resources 
available to the government will be reduced. Reductions in resources mean fewer 
funds for security measures and the possibility of reductions in social and 
educational programs that can alienate the population from the government in 
power. While the government in Algeria seems to have defeated the Algerian 
dissidents, continuing economic difficulties have made the achievement of lasting 
peace much less likely (Testas, 2002, p. 179). 

Of the many leftist groups that operated in Europe in the 1970s and 1980s, 
the Italian Red Brigades, one of the largest, initially limited actions to property 
attacks and actions against Italian capitalists and sometimes union officials who 
were seen as being compliant with the capitalists. The executives and labor union 
leaders were often subjected to symbolic kidnappings where they were held for a 
few hours before being released (Rimanelli, 1989, p. 270). Later, the Red 
Brigades moved on from property attacks and economic warfare to the full- 
fledged assault on the Italian political system. Throughout their campaign, 
however, the efforts of the Red Brigades were directed towards political change in 
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the state, not the undermining of the Italian economy. Other groups, like the Red 
Army Faction (Baader-Meinhof Gang), Accion Directe, and the 17 November 
Movement, attacked offices of multinational corporations and_ individuals 
associated with these companies. For the most part, however, these attacks were 
symbolic, representing the opposition of these Marxist-Leninists to the global 
capitalist system. The groups hoped to mobilize the public not by economic 
suffering but by forcing the government to choose repression against the leftists, 
repression that would result in a popular uprising as the people became aware of 
the true nature of capitalist society (Harmon 2001, p. 40). 

Economic targeting of business interests has been perhaps the most 
obvious in the case of the oil industry. Disrupting oil flows can also damage the 
ability of governments to generate revenue. Pipelines are ideal targets because of 
their vulnerability and the difficulty of defending them. Before World War II, 
special anti-terrorist groups were used by the British to protect the pipeline that 
ran from the oilfields of northern Iraq to the port of Haifa from Arab insurgents 
(Beckett, 2001, p. 47). Anti-government groups in Venezuela in the early 1960s 
and Colombia in more recent years have targeted petroleum pipelines (Harmon, 
2001, p. 57; Nitsch and Schumacher, 2004, p. 425n). In the civil war in the Sudan 
between the government in the north and the insurgents in the south, the 
dissidents attempted to sabotage the oil fields in the northern portion of the 
southern region as well as the pipelines carrying the oil to the north and to ports 
on the Red Sea. They also attacked foreign workers employed in running the oil 
fields in an effort to disrupt production (Glickman, 2000). They were initially 
successful in stopping production, but eventually the government committed 
enough resources to keep the fields operating. The oil fields have become a major 
economic target for the dissidents because the revenues from these fields 
increased the overall ability of the central government to rule the country and 
provided funds for the purchase of additional military equipment to attempt to win 
the civil war (O’ Ballance, 2000, p. 205). Most recently, attacks by terrorists and 
insurgents on pipelines and oil fields in Iraq have been directed at limiting the 
availability of funds for the creation or support of a pro-Western government. 
The lack of oil revenues also has increased the cost of maintaining US and other 
troops in the country, leading to increasing domestic discontent with the 
continued involvement in that country. The pipeline disruptions along with other 
types of attacks have also been designed to discourage foreign investment—and 
foreign involvement—in Iraq. 

The effects of the direct attacks on businesses have been mixed. 
Kidnappings such as those in Latin America not only provided a means for 
generating revenue and for gaining local popularity, they also could be effective 
in discouraging investment. The million dollar ransoms for important executives 
could be written off as a business expense by the companies and the cost passed 
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along to consumers. The kidnappings, however, led to disquiet in boardrooms 
and no doubt discouraged some companies from investing in countries where 
such kidnappings were commonplace. After the murder of a foreign executive of 
a multinational in Argentina, Fiat made a major investment in Brazil instead 
(Beckett, 2001, p. 179). The domestic dissidents undoubtedly welcomed the 
potential decline in investment since it reduced resources available to the 
government both directly and indirectly. Fewer tax revenues limited funds 
available for the police and security forces and less spending for social services 
creating more dissatisfaction among citizens. Reduced investment could also lead 
to fewer jobs (and more unhappy citizens) and weaker linkages between the 
domestic economy and the international economy that might otherwise lead to 
greater growth. 

Attacks against projects of foreign companies and workers also led to 
declines in investment by driving away potential investors. The attacks of 
September 11, 2001, had a depressive effect on foreign investment in general. 
Direct foreign investment in the world dropped by half from 2000 to 2001, 
reflecting the dramatic impact that the attacks had in just the last part of 2001 
(United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, 2003, p. 303). Analyses 
of levels of foreign investment in specific countries that have come under attack 
from dissident terrorist groups have indicated that increases in the level of 
terrorist attacks have led to decreases in foreign investment at significant levels 
(Enders and Sandler, 1996). The terrorism not only sours the business 
environment and threatens profits, but it also raises doubts about political stability 
in the country, a very great concern among investors who prefer the certainty that 
comes with stability in the political system. Domestic investors may appear to 
have fewer choices in terms of options, but they can always channel their funds 
into foreign opportunities, into secure bank accounts in the United States or 
Europe, or in portfolio investments in the global exchanges. Capital flight from 
countries facing political or economic instability is not unusual. Terrorist actions 
may also “persuade” domestic investors to go elsewhere with their money. 


AID PROGRAMS 


Many attacks against foreign aid groups are designed to gain profit or loot, and 
thus do not constitute terrorism. Just as dissidents have focused on foreign 
businesses, it is not surprising that persons involved in foreign aid programs 
become targets. Foreign aid can increase the economic potential of a country, and 
therefore of the government. Foreign aid could even remove some of the causes 
of popular discontent if it is successful. If terrorist attacks against foreign projects 
or workers can negate the benefits of the program, then the government is in turn 
weakened. The logic of targeting such aid programs, whether they rely on 
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funding from foreign governments or private aid agencies, is obvious. What often 
is seen as an indigenous group “blinding striking out against foreigners” needs to 
be evaluated within a broader context that accepts that the choice of targets for 
terrorist attacks is logical. Such attacks can be particularly effective as a form of 
economic warfare if they drive out the aid workers. From this perspective, it is 
understandable that the Shining Path movement killed the Canadian director of a 
non-governmental aid group in 1991 as part of its campaign against the Peruvian 
political system (Combs 2005, p. 145). Today, it would take brave agencies and 
workers indeed to advocate beginning a widespread aid program in Iraq in 
February of 2006. The attacks against UN personnel were successful in limiting 
programs. Attacks on workers with other aid agencies have had similar effects. 
In some cases these kinds of attacks may even cause the public or governments in 
other countries to decrease economic activities in the country or to even 
reconsider supporting the government currently in power. 


TRADE 


Trade has not normally become an economic target for attacks by dissidents, but 
there have been a few examples of efforts to disrupt trade in specific 
circumstances. Trade is a more diffuse target than a foreign owned plant or aid 
workers. There was a rumor campaign when General Pinochet was in power in 
Chile that exports of Chilean grapes to the United States have been tampered 
with. Clearly the intent of the campaign was to hurt the US market for Chilean 
fruit, thus limiting foreign exchange earnings, hurting the economy, and 
weakening the Pinochet regime. The insurgents in El Salvador usually directed 
their guerrilla and terrorist attacks against economic targets, using military targets 
only to distract attention from economic targets. They especially targeted the main 
export crops in the country as part of a conscious effort to undermine the 
government (Beckett, 2001, p. 205; Harmon, 2001, p. 52). Unlike foreign 
investment, however, there has been no indication that overall levels of foreign 
trade have been adversely affected by terrorist violence (Lutz, 2002). One study 
using a gravity model did find that trade was reduced between pairs of countries 
when one was suffering from political violence of all kinds (Nitsch and 
Schumacher, 2004), but it is not clear to what extent these conclusions held for 
terrorist activity alone. It is even possible that if terrorist violence reduces foreign 
investment, trade may actually increase since businesses are less willing to 
produce within a country but still willing to export to it. Trade may also be less 
affected by terrorism since traders are more difficult to target or are less likely to 
be attacked in their home countries (unlike plant managers or workers or aid 
personnel who are actually present in the foreign country). 
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TOURISM 


Tourists and tourism have increasingly become targets for terrorist attacks for 
economic (and other) reasons. The tourist industry can be a major economic 
target if it is a source of significant employment, increased tax collections, and a 
generator of large amounts of foreign currency. Tourists, however, can also be 
attacked as representatives of particular countries that the dissidents see as 
supporting the government; consequently, not all attacks on tourists will have 
economic motivations. American tourists have often become targets precisely 
because they are from the country that supports domestic governments, just as 
French tourists have been targeted in Algeria because of their government’s 
support of the current regime. If the terrorists are successful in frightening 
tourists away, the local economy will suffer. The government will have fewer 
resources to devote to the dissidents, and it may be facing economic problems due 
to the loss of the tourist revenues and the resulting local unemployment. Citizens 
could also turn against the government for its failure to provide effective 
protection to themselves and their livelihood. 

There has been violence clearly directed against disrupting the tourist 
trade in a variety of countries. Ireland supplies one early (perhaps the earliest) 
example. One of the goals of attacks by Irish dissidents as early as the 1800s was 
to harm the tourist industry (Laqueur, 2001, p. 69). Presumably the decline in 
tourism would make Ireland a less desirable possession in the British Empire— 
and a more costly one. While the tourist industry has not usually been a terrorist 
target in Israel/Palestine, any economic losses suffered by Israel would be 
considered a positive by-product for the attackers. The recent attacks against 
Israeli tourists at hotels in Kenya appear to be attacks against Israeli citizens in 
locations where they are vulnerable rather than a specific attempt to undermine 
the Kenyan tourist industry. 

Elsewhere in the Middle East groups have targeted tourists, and not just 
French visitors, in Algeria (St. John, 1996, p. 197). Kurdish dissidents in Turkey 
have launched a number of attacks against foreign tourists in their efforts to 
weaken the Turkish economy and the government. An attack by Islamic militants 
at a historic synagogue on the island of Djerba in Tunisia killed 19 people, 
including 14 European tourists (Gunaratha, 2005, p. 66). While the choice of a 
synagogue may have had some symbolic important, the timing of the attack to 
coincide with a time when foreign tourists were present makes it clear that 
economic factors were present in the targeting as well. Egypt has experienced 
many attacks designed to disrupt the important tourist industry in that country, 
which has been a key source of foreign currency earnings (Alam, 2003, pp. 138- 
139; Nedoroscik, 2002, p. 47). The recent attacks at tourist sites in Alexandria and 
in Sharm-el-Sheik in the Sinai Peninsula (as well as earlier attacks in the Sinai) 
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have also been directed against the tourist sector. Egypt has suffered from attacks 
on tourism more than most other countries in the world. 

Attacks on tourists have occurred elsewhere. Nationalists in Corsica have 
attacked tourist facilities, particularly the facilities owned by foreigners (defined 
to include French from the mainland) on the island (Harmon, 2001, p. 54). In 
Uruguay in the early 1970s, the leftist Tupameros struck at the sector when they 
threatened tourists, especially Argentina visitors, in an effort to disrupt the already 
troubled Uruguayan economy (Butler, 1976, p. 55). Another group that has 
kidnapped tourists with some regularity has been the Abu Sayyaf group operating 
out of the Philippines. The group, opposed to foreign influences in the 
Philippines and favoring the creation of an avowedly Muslim state in the southern 
Philippines, hoped to weaken the government, while the money gained from 
ransoms has helped to finance the group and permit it to continue its activities. 
Kidnapping tourists has become a variation on the former practice of kidnapping 
and ransoming executives of major companies. Generating revenue rather than 
achieving political objectives seems to have increasingly become the main 
objective of the group as its objectives have become more criminal than political 
(Thayer, 2005, p. 88; Makarenko, 2005, p. 170). In Sri Lanka where the Tamil 
Tigers have been fighting a long civil war, they have mounted many terror 
attacks, including actions that have had very negative impacts on the tourism 
industry. The most important action in this regard was a daring attack at the main 
international airport outside of Colombo. Not only were planes of the Sri Lankan 
air force destroyed in the attack, but half the commercial airliners in the national 
airline were destroyed as well (Crossette, 2002, p. 30). 

Some of these attacks against the tourist industry have involved careful 
planning. Perhaps the best example of such planning was the campaign by the 
Basque ETA in the late 1970s in Spain. The ETA consciously targeted the tourist 
industry by planting bombs in tourist areas, but the ETA was very careful to 
prevent casualties. The bombing campaign without casualties was a warning to 
tourists, and it was quite successful in reducing tourist revenues at the time 
(Brunn, 1982, p. 123; Chalk, 1998, p. 380; Enders and Sandler, 1991). Of course, 
the ETA warnings were effective in large part because the group had amply 
demonstrated its willingness to inflict casualties in the past. The ETA strategy 
was Clearly a well-considered one. The decision to rely on frequent attacks was 
probably the most effective route to take. Analyses have indicated that it is the 
frequency—not the severity—of terrorist attacks that has the greatest negative 
impact on tourism (Pizam and Fleischer, 2002, p. 339). 

The attack on Bali in October 2002, as well as the one in 2005, targeted 
tourists and tourism but demonstrates the mix of motives that can be present in 
any given attack and the economic costs (in addition to the human cost). Bali had 
many advantages as a target. First, the tourist areas clearly represented the 
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intrusion of Western influences. The night club areas with alcohol and Western 
entertainment were examples of the evils that came from abroad. Second, the 
tourists themselves were symbolic of the West, and the bombs were one means of 
attacking the West. Third, the attack had significant negative effects on the 
tourist industry in Indonesia. This attack on tourist revenues increased the 
problems of the government, and a weakened government might be more 
susceptible to a takeover by Islamic groups or might become more dependent on 
the Islamic parties for survival, thus strengthening the role of Islam in state 
policy. This attack can be seen as a reaction to globalization, an attack against the 
West that demonstrated the vulnerability of its citizens, and an attempt to reduce 
revenues and create economic problems for a government that has a pro-Western 
orientation. 

The general consequence of attacks on this sector has been that revenues 
are lost when tourists are targeted. Terrorist attacks in Greece, Turkey, or Israel 
have all led to shifts in tourist visits; the country suffering the attack has suffered 
declines in tourist visits while other nearby countries have benefited from 
increased visits (Drakos and Khutan, 2003). Israeli tourism has clearly suffered 
as a consequence of the many terrorist attacks that occurred in that country (Gal- 
Or, 1994, p. 145; Pizam and Fleischer, 2002). After attacks in the early 1990s in 
Egypt, there were major declines in revenues (Shultz, 1994). The 1997 attacks in 
Luxor also had a similar impact on revenues. Tourist revenues in Egypt declined 
by 53% after this attack (Gurr and Cole, 2000, p. 88). The threats against tourists 
in Uruguay were effective in dealing the tourist sector a major blow (Butler, 1976, 
p. 55). Guerrilla and terrorist attacks in Kashmir have virtually destroyed the 
tourist trade in that province that catered both to Indians from elsewhere in the 
country and to foreign visitors. Although it is not clear that the attacks were 
directed at the tourist industry as such, the level of unrest and the lack of security, 
as well as the occasional attacks on tourists, served to undermine the sector 
(Schofield, 2003, pp. 185-186, 196-198). The first attack in Bali in 2003 led to a 
major drop in tourism amounting to $5 billion and 2-3% of the national GDP, and 
the attack had ripple effects on neighboring countries (Abuza, 2003, pp. 166, 
233). The stock exchange in Jakarta lost 10% of its value as investors 
contemplated declining tourist receipts as a consequence of the attack (Abuza, 
2003, p. 3). The new democratic government in that country was and continues to 
be weak and fragile. To date it has avoided imposing Islamic precepts and ideas 
on the population even when pressured by some of the avowedly Islamic-based 
parties in the country. The timing of the second attack would appear to have been 
intended to undermine the recovering tourist sector. Even though casualties were 
fewer, there were numerous cancellations and the attackers have again 
demonstrated the vulnerability of the political and economic systems. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL ACTIVISTS AND ECONOMIC TARGETING 


One last group of organizations of groups has relied on economic terrorism in 
their efforts to bring about changes in government policies or personal practices. 
Groups have turned to violence in the defense of the environment, ecology, or 
animals, but they have normally relied on economic terrorism to win their points. 
One reason for the focus on economic targets has been that these activists have 
generally struck the private sector rather than governmental agencies, the general 
population, or an identifiable subgroup of the population. These groups have 
attacked the wallets of their targets. The environmental groups opposed to 
logging, for example, have spiked trees in the United States. The spikes do not 
hurt the trees but will destroy the chain saws that loggers use. The end result of 
the activity, of course, is to increase the cost of the timber operations (Eagan, 
1996; Wall, 1999, p. 4). It the trees are closely inspected for spikes, the costs for 
operations go up. It is also costly to post guards in areas marked for timber 
operations, and it would be impossible to catch all the potential intruders in any 
event. If the companies ignore the potential danger, equipment costs rise when 
loggers do run into the spikes. Other kinds of economic attacks designed to 
protect the environment by groups such as the Earth Liberation Front (ELF) have 
included setting fire to ski lodges and partially constructed (and unoccupied) 
housing in new subdivisions being placed in lands that the environmentalists want 
to keep pristine. In the United States SUVs have been vandalized because of their 
gas mileage and their assumed damage to the environment by their use in forested 
and wilderness areas (Tweeten, 2003, p. 72). There have been some fears that 
radical environmental groups might threaten food supplies by using biological 
agents to attack genetically engineered crops (Foxell, 2001, p. 109). There has 
been concern that the environmentalists may move on to more violent tactics with 
the risk of injury or death (Leader and Probst, 2003, p. 47). Economic attacks 
reflecting environmental concerns have also occurred in Nigeria in the oil- 
producing regions in the eastern part of the state. Local ethnic groups have 
violently opposed the operations of oil companies because of adverse 
environmental impacts and lack of benefit to the local residents from the oil 
revenues; they have disrupted production and activities and sabotaged the 
pipelines in the region (Akhape, Olojede, and Mudashiru, 2000, p. 4; Ukeje, 
2001). More than a hundred people have died in the violence (some in 
confrontations with government force or at the hands of security forces). Some of 
the multinationals have shut down some of their operations in the face of 
continuing threats (Watts, 2004, p. 51). The oil companies have made some 
changes in their policies, although the central government has been more 
intransigent. The Nigerian situation has demonstrated now environmental 
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protests can become increasingly more violent, at least in some contexts, and how 
environmental concerns can have an impact on the international economy. 

Animal rights groups have been very active in economic warfare as well. 
Such groups have opposed the use of animals for testing, even for medical testing. 
They are adamantly opposed to trapping or killing animals for their fur, and 
ultimately some members of the groups are committed vegetarians and opposed to 
animals being used as a food source. Both peaceful and violent actions by 
activists have especially hurt fur sales, which have suffered dramatic declines in 
many countries (Knickerbocker, 1997). One group of activists has sunk at least 
eight whaling ships and rammed others in an effort to protect whales (Eagen, 
1996, p. 5: Laqueur, 1999, pp. 202-203). The Animal Liberation Front (ALF) 
originated in England in groups that were opposed to fox hunting and the cruelty 
attendant on this pastime (Monaghan, 2000, p. 160). ALF has since used property 
attacks against companies and individuals that are seen as abusing animals. There 
have been property attacks against animal research facilities. Vandalism of cars 
and buildings, arson, pouring glue into locks, and similar activities have 
intimidated individuals and business, and the vandalism has extended to the 
homes of individuals working in the targeted research facilities (Dodge, 1997, p. 
201). A number of firms that supplied animals to research facilities have closed 
down or stopped supplying the animals as a consequence of the attacks (Loder, 
2000). There have been product tampering cases in England by animal rights 
groups opposed to the company’s use of animals for experiments that have 
increased costs for company (Monaghan, 1997, p. 111). These product scares 
have been effective in damaging the profits of the companies involved. An 
apparently separate group (or perhaps a subgroup within ALF) has escalated from 
economic attacks to personal attacks. The Animal Rights Militia (ARM) has 
resorted to car bombs, letter bombs, and severe beatings of persons employed in 
“inappropriate” economic activities (Dodge, 1997, p. 201; Monaghan, 2000, p. 
16). There have also been personal attacks against hunters (Taylor, 1998, p. 27). 
All of these actions have sought to have individuals and businesses modify their 
behavior because of the economic costs involved. Changes have occurred when 
companies no longer wished to pay the higher costs of dealing with the terrorism 
and the fear of lost sales from the attendant publicity. The ELF and the ALF in 
the United States have been responsible for over 600 criminal acts between 1996 
and 2002 and caused $43 million in damages (Leader and Probst, 2003, p. 37). 
Clearly the actions of these kinds of groups have had important economic 
implications. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


There are some patterns that appear from the above discussion. One intriguing 
finding in the overview of the uses of economic targeting was that left-wing 
Marxist groups in Europe virtually never used this kind of tactic. These groups 
attacked multinational corporations or executives as symbols of the global 
capitalist system that they were fighting, but there was relatively little effort to 
attack the economic base of capitalism. The Red Brigades and Turkish leftists 
were the largest groups challenging the state from the left, but they concentrated 
their attacks on the political system rather than the economic system. It is 
interesting that groups following an economically deterministic ideology have so 
focused their attacks on the political sector. Latin American leftists were more 
inclined to launch economic attacks against investors. Of course, many of the 
investors were foreigners, making them more acceptable targets for the local 
populations. Ethnic and religious terrorist groups have been the most likely to 
attack foreign investors. As was the case with the Latin American leftists, the 
foreign investments represented important or potentially important sources of 
revenue for the government as well as symbols of an unpopular foreign presence. 
Attacks on foreign investments may take time to have the desired effect, however, 
since companies may be reluctant to close down plants where sunk costs are 
already high. The violence is more likely to succeed in driving away potential 
investors rather than leading to the closure of existing facilities. 

Trade and foreign aid were less frequently chosen as targets by terrorists. 
Foreign aid workers will withdraw from dangerous situations, removing the 
potential targets. Trade is a very diffuse target except for obvious infrastructure 
elements like pipelines. Attacks on trade, as a consequence, have been largely 
limited to pipelines and situations where the dissidents are using guerrilla tactics 
as well as terrorism. Actions against trade are also likely to have fewer 
immediate effects on government resources since it may take many years to 
undermine a trading system. Some of the actions of environmental and animal 
rights groups, however, have demonstrated the potential vulnerability of some 
types of international exchange; therefore, there may be increasing attacks in the 
future, especially since globalization has led to more targets being present (and 
the potential for disruption being greater). 

Tourism has become an increasingly popular target for terrorist violence, 
and there have been some patterns in the attacks. Leftists, both in Europe and 
elsewhere, have largely avoided these targets. The Tupameros in Uruguay were 
one of the few exceptions. Dissident ethnic and religious groups, however, have 
been more willing to choose the tourist sector for attack. The Kurdish Workers 
Party (PKK) exemplifies the differences between different kinds of organizations. 
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It began as a leftist group, and when it followed a Marxist agenda, it did not target 
tourists. When the PKK became an organization that reflected Kurdish ethnic 
interests against the government of Turkey, tourists became targets for violence. 
To date religious groups have seemed more willing to inflict more significant 
casualties on tourists, but not all ethnic groups have been as cautious as the ETA. 
Tourists are an easy target, the damage to the local economy can be significant, 
and foreigners are symbolic of the intrusion of presumably negative outside 
influences on local societies. The attacks on tourism have had immediate 
negative effects on revenues, unlike attacks on trade or foreign investment. The 
fact that the success of the operations in terms of reduced visits and declines in 
revenue can also be important for attracting recruits and activists to the terrorist 
groups, gaining funds from sympathizers—including those in_ diaspora 
populations, and perhaps gaining support from portions of the domestic 
population. The success of attacks in reducing revenues has no doubt encouraged 
other groups to adopt the same tactic. Weapons have gained popularly due to 
their proven effectiveness or availability (Combs, 2005, p. 135); there is no reason 
why the types of targets chosen will not be copied as well. As a consequence, the 
tourism sector is likely to remain a major target for those countries where the 
sector 1s important. 

It is clear that terrorists choose targets because of their economic value 
and the possible costs of disruption have occurred with some regularity. When 
these groups started to target individuals—such as foreign workers, investors, and 
tourists, there were still primarily economic rationales behind the personal 
violence for the most part. Attacks on petroleum pipelines and attacks against 
tourism have the same logic of economic warfare. Scope for economic attacks 
have increased with globalization and increasing international economic 
linkages—more trade, tourism, and investment mean more targets and perhaps 
more targets where greater damage can be inflicted. Any successful terrorist 
attacks can weaken a government, but some will do so more than others. Finally, 
it is worth noting that the activities of environmental and animal rights groups 
provide examples of largely economic warfare with fewer political objectives. 
The violence has have been somewhat successful in raising costs for the private 
sector individuals and businesses in the private sector. Perhaps these economic 
attacks have worked as well as they have because they have not been directed 
towards forcing changes in governmental policies, which may occur in 
notoriously leisurely fashion. These attacks also have not generated tremendously 
higher levels of government scrutiny because they inflict property damage rather 
than kill people. Perhaps economic terrorism in some cases works best when 
changes in economic behavior are what are being sought. As a consequence, 
economic terrorism that is directed towards changing business and personal 
behavior could increase because it has been, and probably will continue to be, 
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fairly effective in bringing about the desired results. It is important to remember, 
however, that economic terrorism has also been successful in attacking national 
political and economic systems; therefore, this kind of targeting is likely to 
continue at the recent levels or higher in the future. 
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